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CANNING TRADE 


—It has been said, and there are many 
F-E-A- R evidences that the American business 
PSYCHOLOGY man, and specifically for our purposes, 

the canner, has been cowed by a “fear 
psychology”. To make matters worse, this philosophy has spread 
to many of our Associations, whose forthright actions in the past 
have been responsible, in large measure, for the steady growth 
and progress of the industry. The individual fear is perhaps 
best exemplified by an extreme reluctance to be identified with 
any movement that would seem to be in opposition to the Food 
and Drug Administration. And while the Federal Trade Com- 
mission may be said to be the ‘goblin’ of the Associations, it 
has only been recently demonstrated that Food and Drug stands 
high on their list of “Ogres”. 


In this recent business about Factory Inspection, there were 
many individual canners—and some organizations—who felt 
very strongly that certain definite restrictions should be placed 
on inspectors. Yet with only two exceptions they sat docily by, 
secretly hoping some miracle would save them, but refusing to 
make their views public, because of fear of reprisals from Food 
and Drug Administration inspectors. - 


True it is in this case (and it’s no secret) there was in exist- 
ence a certain well known bargain or agreement and a “Colonel’s 
request” to “lay off” had been made to local Associations. Here, 
too, that same psychology of doubt and fear reared its ugly head 
to prevent a full discussion of the issues involved ... even 
within the council; to the end that the National body did not 
present at the hearing the thinking of the industry as a whole. 
There are indications that much the same psychology prevents 
an honest approach to the important Robinson-Patman issue. 


In the factory inspection hearing one canner, representing the 
Baltimore Canned Foods Exchange, took what some thought an 
extreme view, but agree with him or not, no one could help but 
admire his intestinal fortitude. One other, a retired canner, a 
lawyer, and a man with a known reputation as a fighter, repre- 
senting a fighting organization, the Indiana Canners Association, 
stuck to his guns and won a clear cut victory for the entire can- 
ning industry. It has been said that this gentleman (Mr. Bach- 
elder), represented also the Ohio Canners Association. It has 
also been said that he did not represent that organization 
officially. There can be little question but that there were Ohio 
canners as well as canners from other areas who would have 
been willing to stand up and be counted. The point is their 

voices were muffled by other members of the organization they 
might have representéd. 


Had it not been for this widespread feeling, that any presumed 
opposition to Food and Drug will automatically bring about 
intensified individual Food and Drug inspection activity against 
those who voice their objections, it is conceivable that the bill 
-now passed by the House, would include a good many more 
desirable changes. As reported in the July 13 issue of this 
_ publication, the Baltimore Canned Foods Exchange would in- 
» corporate in the law itself, instead of relying on administrative 
_ fancy, mold tolerances for tomatoes and tomato products. The 
writer has not said much about this because he believes the 
_ timing is poor, and suspects that action at this time might delay 
_ passage of the desirable Wolverton Bill in the Senate. More- 
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over there seems little possibility, what with the Administra- 
tion’s time-table, of getting anything new in the hopper at this 
stage. Be that as it may, tomato canners have once again re- 
ceived that dreaded invitation to stand up and be counted. Will 
they heed the call and present their honest opinons (for or 
against) unashamed and unafraid? 


All of which prompts us to wonder to what extent canners 
have the same feeling relative to matters such as the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and its far-reaching Wage and Hour regulations, 
the Quartermaster Corps, yes and the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Do these same feelings affect other business men in other 
industries ? 


Maybe it’s time to take a long, careful look at industry- 
Government relations. History and common sense tells us that 
Hitler and others like him, could not possibly have attained their 
position of evil power without tacit consent of business and the 
people. A healthy government, a healthy business, and a healthy 
economy cannot possibly exist if industry is afraid to seek 
justice when bureaucracy is in error, or when its way can and 
should be improved. 


At this point it seems pertinent to ask what is a trade asso- 
ciation? Is its purpose to merely report government actions, 
or is its purpose still, as originally conceived, one of attempt- 
ing to secure just and equitable treatment for the particular 
industry whenever and wherever possible? 


By the same token, we well might ask what is a trade journal? 
Is its purpose simply to report the news and to provide technical 
business information?; or is it right and proper to point out 
what lies behind the news—between the lines? 

In choosing this later course we are sometimes called upon to 
deal with things that are not pleasant. Editors, Lawyers, Asso- 
ciations, Individuals, who speak their piece, are bound to get 
into trouble occasionally. When their every action is motivated 
by a desire to serve, they can usually be forgiven. When they 
dodge the issue because of a “fear psychology” the people they 
would serve (even if it be himself) are not getting full measure. 


—The 1953 “Almanac” is presented to the 
THE industry with this issue with a great deal of 
pleasure and pride. Bigger and better than 
ALMANAC ever before, its 350 pages are jam-packed 
with vital information for everyone dealing in canned foods. The 
information contained therein is right up to the minute, includ- 
ing for instance, the 1952 canned fish packs, just issued, and the 
June 1 stock reports of fruits and vegetables. Please order extra 
copies now for we have never been able to fully anticipate the 
demands for this valuable reference. 

Our grateful appreciation to the National Canners / ssocia- 
tion, Food and Drug Administration, the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, Bureau of the Census, The Fish and W'ld 
life Service, The National Association of Frozen Food Packers, 
and many, many others, for their valuable assistance in its 
compelation. 
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by 
MAURICE SIEGEL 


PRESERVING THE CORROSIVE RESISTANCE 
OF STAINLESS STEEL 


The ready acceptance and widespread use of stain- 
less steel in the food processing industry is solely due 
to the inherent corrosion resisting properties of the 
alloy. Stainless steel has served to overcome product 
discoloration of canned apple juice, chicken products, 
dried legumes, corn, and a host of other foods subject 
to copper contamination. The action of these food 
products on copper, brass or bronze at times resulted 
in products so badly darkened or discolored that they 
were unsalable. There is no need for further spoilage 
of this kind. 

It may be interesting to know just what makes stain- 
less steel ‘“‘stainless’. Corrosion resisting properties 
are conferred upon ordinary steel by the addition of 
at least ten percent of chromium. As the chromium 
content is increased (30 percent maximum), corrosion 
resisting properties are improved but not in a direct 
proportion. This chromium steel is one group of stain- 
less steels that has both magnetic and specific physical 
properties. A second group comprises steel to which 
has been added both chromium and nickel. This con- 
fers upon the alloy greater corrosion resisting proper- 
ties and represents the stainless steels commonly used 
in the food processing industry. This stainless steel 
is non-magnetic. 

The so-called 18-8 series are represented by types 
302, 304, and 316, showing an analysis ranging from 
16 to 19 percent chromium and from 8-12 percent 
nickel. Type 316 has increased corrosion resisting 
properties due to the addition of two percent molyb- 
denum. 

The stainless qualities of these steels are attributed 
to a surface phenomena which involves the formation 
of a protective film from the action of atmospheric 
oxygen on the metal surface. This oxide film adheres 
tenaciously to the metal surface thereby protecting the 
underlying metal. This film is extremely thin and 
transparent and, above all, it is self-healing; i.e., it 
will continue to form a protective oxide film. 

All three types have excellent corrosion resistance 
properties to most food products with the notable ex- 
ception of salt brines. Type 316, however, is the best 
of the three stainless steels, as it has a greater corro- 
sion resistance due to the presence of molybdenum in 
its composition. 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


PITTING 


The chief difficulty encountered with these stainless 
steels is pitting. This condition is very well known. 
Manufacturers of stainless steel will not even guaran- 
tee their product against this failure. There are cer- 
tain conditions, however, that tend to aggravate the 
pitting problem. 


In the manufacture of equipment, the surface treat- 
ment of stainless steels is vital in that it must be free 
of scale, flux or weld spatter formed during fabrica- 
tion. If present, these substances must be removed. 
Otherwise localized corrosion results in the area of 
surface contamination. The proper surface prepara- 
tion of stainless steel is one of the most important 
steps in equipment manufacture, if pitting is to be 
avoided. 


How do “pits” form? It is known that the presence > 


of foreign deposits, bruises, nicks or irregularities on | 


the metal promote the formation of “pits”. If the pro- 


tective oxide film is ruptured, a pit may form at this © 


point. Once it is formed an electric cell is set up which 
promotes corrosion at this point, causing rusting. This 
rust formation will continue and will eventually pene- 
trate the metal. 


It has been found, however, that much pitting has 
been caused by the misuse of stainless steel equipment. 
Stainless steel does not connote complete corrosion 
resistance to all cleansing and sanitizing materials. 
Chlorine compounds and excessively acid or alkaline 
cleaners should not be maintained in contact with the 
metal for long periods of time, particularly if a shorter 
time will suffice. It is recommended that acid type 
sanitizers be neutralized with alkali and immediately 
flushed from.the system and rinsed free of all chemi- 
cals, if proper life of this expensive equipment is to be 
expected. 


All stainless steel equipment should be thoroughly | 
cleaned at the completion of the canning season, if 


“pit” corrosion is to be avoided. Dirty or unclean 
equipment enhances pitting and deterioration of the 
equipment. 


Maurice Siegel—Formerly Chemist-in-charge Corrosion Re- ae 
search, Chemical Warfare Service; member of Corrosion Com- 


mittee B-3, American Society for Testing Materials. 


Author of government monograph “Corrosion of Metals and 
Materials by Acids Alkalies and War Gases”. 
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Sales and Research Feature of 


Kraut 


At the National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation convention, Catawba Beach Club, 
Port Clinton, Ohio, July 10, Harold H. 
Jaeger, Director, Can Manufacturers In- 
stitute, and Vice-President Geyer Adver- 

_tising, New York, gave an illustrated 
talk in the packers language which pro- 
voked favorable comment like: “I liked 
that talk.” “He talks our language.” 


Mr. Jaeger flavored his discussion with 
such statements as: “The main thing is 
to trade-up instead of price down.” “We 
should merchandise through instead of 
auction off.” “We should sell a deal in- 
stead of make one.” “We should build 
up a label instead of knock off a corner.” 
“Remember if your prices are too high, 
the competition gets you—if they are 
too low the sheriff has you.” 


Statistical Chairman, Lon Flanigan, 
Seneca Kraut and Pickling Co., Geneva, 
N. Y., told the members that for the 11 
months period ending July 1 the trade 
bought all but 30,000 bbls. that were 
manufactured since August 1, 1952. With 
shipments in July anywhere near the 
past two seasons movement, all kraut 
maufactured in the 1952-53 season will 
have been shipped leaving the same sub- 
marginal inventory on hand, August 1, 
1953 which is two months before the 


ce pack. 


mn 
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RESEARCH 


Dr. H. D. Brown, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, reported results of his studies show- 
ing how variation in plant nutrients 
affected the content of vitamins A and 
C and other factors, of a head of cab- 
bage. The variation of nitrogen was 
interesting. Believe it or not low nitro- 
gen increased the vitamin C content. 


The plants were grown in concrete 
beds with a definite amount of fertilizers 
added, and for careful check other plants 
were grown in water culture. 


Dr. Carl Pederson, Cornell University, 
said his study of bacterial flora of sauer- 
kraut showed two new species in addition 
to the three previously considered im- 
portant in kraut fermentation. The two 
Species are important in the fermenta- 
tion at high temperatures or high salt 
¢oncentration. This new information tells 
the packer more about the quality differ- 
ence in kraut secured during different 
Seasons. 


_ Ken Schaible, Chief, Vegetable Divi- 
sion, PMA, Washington, D. C. told the 

ackers to follow the Southern cabbage 
deal closely as compared to the past two 
ee The Rio Grande is the driest in 
Memory, and the irrigation wells are not 


Sufficient. Last year there were over 


Plantings in Florida and many acres of 
gabbage were plowed under. This would 
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indicate reduced plantings this year, he 
said. These and other factors will make 
it important for the packer to be well 
informed on the fresh market thru the 
growing and marketing season. 


Mr. Schaible advised the packers to be 
on their toes and keep quality up thru 
continual research. Also he advised mer- 
chandising and promoting the consump- 
tion of kraut to the limit. 


John Knight, The Sills Agency, Chi- 
cago, gave members a detailed report on 
publicity plans. He said more than 6,700 


chain headquarters will be supplied with 
kraut brochures. The entire industry will 
know about the program planned. 


OFFICERS 

By unanimous vote all of the officers 
were reelected. They are as follows: 
President: Alden Smith, Shiocton Kraut 
Co., Shiocton, Wis.; Vice-President: John 
Stroup, Empire State Pickling Co., 
Phelps, N. Y.; Sec’y-Treas.: W. R. Moore, 
National Kraut Packers Association, Oak 
Park, Ill.; Directors: A. G. Henkel, Fre- 
mont Kraut Co., Fremont, Ohio; A. A. 
Huppert, Frank Pure Food Co., Franks- 
ville, Wis.; George Wenger, Lake Erie 
Canning Co., Sandusky, Ohio; Lon Flani- 
gan, Seneca Kraut and Pickling Co., Gen- 
eva, N. Y.; D. J. Flanagan, Flanagan 
Bros., Inc., Bear Creek, Wis.; Honorary 
Directors: A. E. Slessman, and W. W. 
Wilder. Honorary Secretary: Roy Irons, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


Wholesale Groups Outline Aims 
of Unification 


Steps to get on with the formation of 
a new nationwide unified Association for 
wholesale food distributors are progress- 
ing according to schedule. This was an- 
nounced last week by M. L. Toulme, Exec- 
utive Vice-President, National-American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. He 
announced that Mr. V. D. Youngblood, 
President, United States Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, Brookhaven, Miss. and 
Mr. French Fox, President, National- 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, Charleroi, Pa. have jointly agreed 
on the issuance, of the following state- 
ment in connection with efforts started 
in Chicago in June to bring about one 
nationwide association for wholesale 
grocers: 


1. The Association should think, plan 
and act from a national standpoint. 


2. The Association should be dedicated 
fundamentally to protecting the manu- 
facture and distribution of nationally 
advertised as well as distributor-owned 
or controlled brands. 


3. The Association should be dedicated 
to defending all laws, both state and 
national, for the protection of wholesale 
food distribution. 


4. The Association should be dedicated 
to promoting customer-minded opera- 
tions by wholesale food distributors, in- 
volving meetings, research programs, 
clinics and educational releases. 


5. The Association should be dedicated 
to improving the efficiency of wholesale 
food distributor operations, promoting 
better relations with suppliers and alert- 
ing suppliers to a better appreciation of 


the ability and the intention of wholesale 
food distributors to move goods forward 
toward consumption expeditiously, effec- 
tively and economically, in line with. 
competitive conditions. 


6. The Association should be dedicated 
to impressing indelibly, upon manufac- 
turers and suppliers that today’s whole- 
sale food distributors, by the hundreds, 
are working with teamlike precision 
with tens of thousands of retail grocers 
and helping and guiding them in all of 
their merchandising and operational poli- 
cies and problems. 


7. That a progressive and aggressive 
national association as outlined above 
would attract widespread and enthusias- 
tic support of wholesale food distributors 
everywhere. 


The two committees that will meet 
early next month to discuss details of 
the formation of the new unified associa- 
tion comprise the following: 


On the part of USWGA in addition 
to President V. D. Youngblood, former — 
presidents Messrs. W. A. Livingston, 
Orangeburg, S. C.; Charles S. Ragland 
or Julian Ragland, Nashville, Tenn.; E. 
G. Bierhaus, Vincennes, Ind.; E. H. Har- 
rison, Clarkville, Tenn. 


On the part of NAWGA in addition to 
President French Fox, Charleroi, Pa., the 
following past presidents: Messrs. J. W. 
Herscher, Charleston, W. Va.; J. E. Tim- 
berlake, Columbia, S. C.; James A. Slo- 
cum, Minneapolis, Minn. to serve as an 
alternate to Arthur W. Lutz, Los An- 
geles, Calif. and J. G. Frey, Baltimore, 
Md. as an alternate to Sherwin A. Hill, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Irrigation Doesn’t Lower 


Water 


Judging from a report of tests made 
by the University of Wisconsin Ground 
Water Research Committee, with the 
cooperation of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, irrigation doesn’t lower the water 
table. The tests were made in the central 
sandy area of Wisconsin known as the 
Haneock Area, and which comprises all 
or parts of ten counties. 


Although the tests very definitely show 
that at the present rate of pumping in 
this area the water table is not lowered, 
the researchers warn that until studies 
are made in other areas which have a 
different geological formation from Han- 
cock, it will not be known whether these 
findings have application elsewhere. 


At the Hancock Branch Station, Ex- 
periment Station researchers have devel- 
oped a system of 30 foot wells. They are 
used to provide water for irrigating. 
Near these wells are a series of test 
wells where the “draw down” or lowering 
of the water table can be measured. 


With irrigation, this sandy soil shows 


excellent possibilities for commercial 
truck crop production. And irrigation 


makes possible high yields of corn, grain, 
and hay. Irrigation is probably the most 
important farming practice ever pro- 
posed for this sandy area of more than 
three million acres. 


“But can we put in irrigation on a 
large scale?” the people wanted to know. 
“We don’t want to put in a lot of equip- 
ment for irrigation and then find that 
we've drawn down the water table so far 
that we can’t get to it easily.”” And the 
people in neighboring towns were wor- 
ried about the town’s water supply. They 
didn’t want irigation for farm crops to 
take away the water they needed for 
household purposes. 


Now, G. N. Brooks, H. D. Bruhn, and 
members of the U. S. Geological Survey 
have measured the draw down of test 
wells at the Hancock Station when the 
irrigating wells were being pumped. 
They think the draw down will probably 
never amount to much, except in the 
area close to the well. 


The test wells nearest the well being 
pumped showed the greatest drop in the 
water level. One foot away from a well 
in a series of five being pumped at a rate 
of 400 gallons per minute, the draw down 
amounted to about 21, feet. Five feet 
away, it was about 1‘ feet. And 35 feet 
away, the draw down was only a little 
more than ty foot. At the farthest dis- 
tanee tested, 155 feet, the draw down 
was less than two inches. 

The draw down 500 feet from the well 
being pumped would be so small that 
it would be difficult to measure. 

And after the pump was stopped, the 
water rose very rapidly in the test well 


Table 


five feet away from the pumped well. 
One minute after the pumping stopped, 
half the draw down had disappeared. 
Five hours later, the water table was 
back almost to where it was when pump- 
ing started. 


To measure the level of water in the 
test wells, a simple electric device was 
used. It was a steel tape with an in- 
sulated two-wire cord attached to it. The 
wires were bare at the end and a weight 
was attached to the tape. A battery sent 
current through one wire and a meter 
measured the amount of current coming 


.back through the other wire. When the 


two wires hit water, the electric current 
was able to cross from one wire to the 
other and that would cause the pointer 
on the meter to jump. Then, the depth 
was read off the tape. That gave a very 
quick and accurate way of determining 
the water level and of telling the amount 
of draw down in the well. 


Although this is only the first such 
test, the scientists say it shows that 
these shallow wells can supply water for 
considerable irrigation. And even if irri- 
gation at the Hancock Station is in- 
creased tremendously, there will be no 
noticeable effect on wells at neighboring 
farms or in the town of Hancock. 


CANCO MEETS DEMAND 
FOR SMALL CANNED HAM 


Yankee ingenuity seems not only to 
have caught up with, but to have gone 
a step ahead of, foreign competition in 


one phase of the canned food field, with | 


the introduction of a new pear-shaped 
sanitary style ham can in the 3-to-44- 
pounds category. 


European competitioin—primarily from 
Denmark and Holland—for some time 
had had a corner on this market, since 
the smallest ham can made in this coun- 
try was the 414-to-7-pounds size. The 
new container introduced by American 
Can Company after several months of 
experimentation and development is of 
the double-seamed, sanitary type that 
permits faster closure rates by packers. 
It is key-opened. The foreign ham con- 
tainers are of the soldered-seam type. 


The new can, designated No. 1 size, 
augments others currently on the mar- 
ket. These are the No. 2, 44 to 7 pounds; 
No. 4, 7 to 10 or 12 pounds, and No. 5, 
12 to 14 pounds. (The No. 5 is a small- 
volume item mainly for institutional 
use.) 


In addition, Canco has made available 
to packers two new models of modern 
closing equipment for the various sizes 
of the sanitary style whole corn ham con- 
tainers. 


CANNED SOFT DRINKS 


Cantrell & Cochrane Corporation of 
New York, is packing five flavors of 
soda beverage in 6 ounce and 12 ounce 
cans. The lithographed cans and Robert 
Gair made shipping containers, are print- 
ed in different colors for the different 
flavors; purple for grape, green for root 
beer, red for club soda, brown for coola, 
and blue for ginger ale. Color and design 
are the same on can and container, mak- 
ing ready brand recognition. All con- 
tainers bear the same printing except 
for the name of the particular flavor. 
Containers are shipped flat to the can 
company, where they are filled with 
empty cans and in turn shipped to Can- 
trell & Cochrane. On receipt cans are 
removed, filled, and replaced in the same 
container, affecting savings in packaging 
costs, storage space, handling, sorting, 
and inventory time. 


MARYLAND PACK WOULD 
FILL 99-MILE TRAIN 


The food packed annually by Maryland 
canneries, if shipped out of state entirely 
by rail, would require enough cars to 
form a giant train stretching 99 miles 
from engine to caboose. 

The state’s packers are producing 
about 22,726,000 cases of vegetables, 
fruits, soups, meat and other foods, ac- 
cording to Mr. R. C. Brumbaugh, Ameri- 
can Can Company field research repre- 
sentative. On the basis of an average of 
2,000 cases for each carload this sizeable 
food pack would fill 11,363 cars. 

“The distribution of the Free State’s 
annual pack results in an income of about 
$75,000,000 to Maryland in virtually all 
parts of the state,” he added. 

Five major vegetables constitute the 
largest part of Maryland’s annual packs. 
These are tomatoes, snap beans, green 
peas, sweet corn and lima beans. 


FOIL SAID TO REPLACE ICING, 
VENTING IN CITRUS SHIPPING 


Found: a technique which makes it 
possible for certain citrus fruits to be 
shipped without refrigeration or venti- 
lation. This important development is 
announced by Reynolds Metals Company, 
which began research several years ago 
on shipping citrus fruits in aluminum 
foil-lined containers. The Reynolds re- 
search and testing program, conducted in 
cooperation with the Sunkist organiza- 
tion, has revealed the following possible 
advantages over present accepted citrus 
packing methods: 

1. Through the use of aluminum foil- 
lined containers, weight, appearance, 
quality and flavor of the fruit are main- 
tained during shipment and storage at 
ordinary temperatures for periods of 30 
to 60 days or more. 

2. Ventilation of a foil-lined container 
is unnecessary under usual conditions. 
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SUPERMARKET TIME SAVER 


Savings of one-third or more the normal time needed for 
opening, price marking, and placing contents on shelves from 
corrugated containers are now possible for many of the nation’s 
food retailers . . . due to suppliers using the new “tear strip” 
method on their shipping containers. 


The new, easy-opening method—introduced a few months ago 
—enables such containers to be opened as easily as.a pack of 
cigarettes. The secret lies in a hidden zipper of pressure 
sensitive filament tape that is laminated to the container’s 
inside surface. When an exposed tab of this “zipper” is pulled, 
the tape cuts cleanly through the container’s four sides in a 
matter of seconds. 


The savings to be gained from such containers were recorded 
in a recent time study test conducted by Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, in cooperation with the Winston 
& Newell Co., Hopkins, Minn.; various product manufacturers; 
and the Downing Box Co., Milwaukee. (The 3M company origi- 
nated the “tear strip” method, necessary automatic tape apply- 
ing equipment, and makes the “Scotch” brand filament tape No. 
880 used to effect the easy-opening container.) 


The study—taken at Jensen’s Super Valu Supermarket, Golden 
Valley, Minn.—compared the opening, price marking, and plac- 
ing of contents on shelves from “tear stripped” containers versus 
conventional type containers. The test cases contained canned 
foods, cake mix, wax paper, and dry breakfast cereal. 


Use of the “tear strip” method on breakfast cereal cases, for 
example, was found to cut labor costs nearly 44 percent over 
conventional methods. On the other hand, it saved 20 percent in 
labor costs on canned food cases; 42 percent on cake mix cases; 
and 31 percent on wax paper cases. 


During the test the “tear strip” method was compared against 
the three most commonly-used opening methods—wedge, blade- 
in-holder, and by hand. The total time saving in favor of “tear 
strip” for all steps being studied was 39.4 percent less costly 
than the wedge method; 30.5 percent than the blade method; and 
31 percent than the hand method. 


The average saving for all methods studied showed the “tear 
strip” method saved 13.9 percent in opening; 44.9 percent in 
price marking; and 40.6 percent in placing the contents from 
case-to-shelf. Total over-all saving amounted to 34.5 percent. 


In addition, the study disclosed that even inexperienced stock 
clerks could become experts in a matter of minutes on opening, 
price marking, and placing contents on shelves from “tear strip” 
containers. And the method eliminated any danger of damaging 
the case’s contents during opening. 
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from its oxide, by i 
> Charles Martin Hall, x 


which is the 
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use of aluminum. = 

The 


Alberger System 
of processing 
quality salt 

for industry, by 
J. L. Alberger, 
developed for 
Diamond Crystal 
Salt. 


For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 
Salt has been famous for its true salty flavor and 
better seasoning quality. 

The exclusive Alberger System produces salt with 
a consistent purity of 99.95%-—a salt that surpasses 
every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In 
addition, the Alberger Process makes available care- 
fully screened salts of uniform bulk to industrial users 
of salt who require a definite grain size. 

That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
demand dependable salt of uniform purity, bulk and 
quality use this salt exclusively. 

If you have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to use for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan - Akron, Ohio 
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SALES SCHOOL TO PRECEED 
TRI STATE CONVENTION 


The annual Sales School of the Tri- 
State Packers’ Association, Inc. will be 
held this year on December 2nd at Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
according to association president Glenn 
E. Knaub. 


The Sales School thus precedes the 
annual association convention, scheduled 
for December 3rd and 4th at the same 
hotel. Sessions will carry through the 
entire day, with special emphasis on the 
marketing of canned tomatoes, Knaub 
reports. The Sales School is open to 
brokers and wholesalers as well as to 
canning company representatives. 


The decision to move the Sales School 


date up to the day before the annual 
convention was reached during the Sum- 
mer Meeting and Outing of the associa- 
tion (July 9-10). Mr. Knaub, whe is di- 
rector of purchases for The P. J. Ritter 
Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey, notes 
that the conjunction of dates will be a 
convenience for all concerned. In view 
of the successful school staged last year 
by the organization, he believes capacity 
attendance can be expected this time. 


TRI-STATE FARM SHOW 
MANAGER APPOINTED 


The appointment of Clement B. Lewis, 
Jr., as show manager of the New Jersey 
Mid-Atlantic Farm Show is announced 
by Secretary of Agriculture W. H. Allen, 
who is also general chairman of the 
Farm Show’s Board of Trustees. 


In making the announcement, Secre- 
tary Allen stated that Lewis’ job will 
be “the development of a great show 
planned for the people of Delaware, 
Maryland, and New Jersey“. 


Lewis, formerly a staff member at the 
College of Agriculture, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, assumed his duties on July 1st. In 
his new position the show manager will 
direct all phases of the exhibition to be 
held in Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
December 4-9. The show, which is the 
first major farm show in the area since 
before World War II, includes agricul- 
tural exhibits not only from New Jersey, 
but Delaware and Maryland as well. 


JOINS SPRINGFIELD SALES 


Bernard S. Schorr, recently resigned 
head of the Advertising Department of 
Springfield Sugar Products Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, has joined 
the sales staff of the Springfield Sales 
Company, Springfield food brokers, and 
will also take charge of the company’s 
Advertising Department. The addition of 
Mr. Schorr to the Sales Department 
gives the company a sales staff of seven 
men to cover the New England territory. 


la 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY DATES 


Secretary H. L. W. Hill has announced 
that the Annual Meeting of the Tennes- 
see-Kentucky Canners Association will 
be held December 1 in the Food Tech- 
nology Building of the University of 
Tennessee at Knoxville. 


WINS WELLER SCHOLARSHIP 


Marlin Icenogle, Lima, N. Y. is the 
first recipient of the J. Weller Company, 
Oak Harbor, Ohio, scholarship award to 
a high school graduate interested in en- 
tering college for the study of processing 
of horticultural crops. Congratulations 
are due Mr. Icenogle, and also toe O. L. 
Teagarden of the J. Weller Company for 
making it possible for high school gradu- 
ates to start their college career. 


CONSOLIDATED 
GROCERS APPOINTMENT 


John M. Ryan, who joined the Adver- 
tising Sales Promotion Department of 
Consolidated Grocers Corporation of Chi- 
cago in May 1951, has been appointed 
Assistant Advertising Manager. 


CUMMINS PASSES TOMATOES 
THIS YEAR 


For the first time since 1863 The Cum- 
mins Canning Company, Conneaut, Ohio, 
will not pack tomatoes this year, so re- 
ports Frank W. Campbell, General Man- 
ager. However, the company will con- 
tinue processing pumpkins. Mr. Campbell 
is a director of the Ohio Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. 


HAWAIIAN PINE SALES UP 
The Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., has 


announced that sales for the fiscal year 
ended May 31 set a new all-time mark at 


* $59,108,377, against $54,718,976 for the 


previous fiscal year and $46,239,254 for 
the 1951-52 year. The fourth quarter 
sales set a new high at $19,572,639. 


PACIFIC AMERICAN 


Pacific - American Fisheries, Belling - 
ham, Wash., report sales for the quarter 
ended May 21, at $1,475,197, compared 
with $2,297,382 in the previous quarter 
and $768,575 in the like period last year. 


BUY JOBBING COMPANY 


John G. Willson and James B. Pignona 
have bought the business of A. L. Bark- 
youmb Co., St. Albans, Vermont, whole- 
sale grocers, and will, continue the busi- 
ness as A. L. Barkyoumb Co., Ine. 


BONERS 


In reporting the Tomato Council meet- 
ing in last week’s issue, Ye Editor, who 
has “Almanac” fever, pulled a couple of 
boners that were entirely uncalled for. 
Under the large photo on page 9, show- 
ing the officers of the Council, the name 
of Vice-President Newlin Watson of New 
Jersey was omitted. Mr. Watson is seated 
second from the left, between Cal Skin- 
ner and Bob Silver. Newlin, we wouldn’t 
have intentionally overlooked you for the 
world. Secondly, the name of Bill Jost 
was incorrectly spelled Yost. Thirdly, 
we had intended saying that the officer 
missing from the photo of Tri-State 
Society officers on the same page, was 


First Vice-President Ken Diehl of the. 


National Can Company, but we didn’t. 
Sorry, Ken. 


EDWARDS ENTERS 
BROKERAGE FIELD 


C. Richard Edwards, for 23 years asso- 
ciated with the Empire State Canning 
Company at Rome, New York, serving 
in various executive capacities, and for 
15 years General Sales Manager of the 
company, has entered the food brokerage 
field, covering Central New York, spe- 
cializing in canned foods and food spe- 
cialties, with offices in Rome and Utica. 


VISITS ALASKA 


Joseph E. McNeill, of the canner’s 
sales agency firm of Eugene M. O’Neill, 
San Francisco, Calif., made a vacation 
trip to Alaska in July, with Mrs. O’Neill. 
It was his first trip to the Territory. 


VISITS N. Y. TRADE 


Benson T. Shirtz of the Comstock Can- 
ning Co. was visiting the New York 
trade last week, making his headquarters 
with his New York City brokers, A. C. 
Clark Co. 


HEADS APPLE GROUP 


L. W. Brown, vice president of the 
National Fruit Product Co., Ince., of 
Winchester, Va., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Processed Apple Institute, 
succeeding B. L. Turner. 

James J. Tormey, sales manager of the 
Lyndonville, N. Y., Canning Co., was 
elected vice president of the apple pro- 
cessors’ organization. 


HEADS BROKER OFFICE 


Cartan & Jeffrey Co., food brokers, 
announces the appointment of Edward C. 
Petty as manager of the company’s Sioux 
City office. The company operates offices 
in Nebraska, Iowa, and South Dakota. 
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WASHINGTON 


N.C.A. RESTATES POSITION 
ON 
ROBINSON PATMAN ISSUES 


The following statement was read by 
Dr. H. L. Stier of the N.C.A. staff, at the 
meeting July 17 of the Northwest Can- 
ners Asociation at Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, one session of which was devoted 
to discussion of the Robinson-Patman 
situation. Request had been made for 
a statement of the N.C.A. position and 
the above was prepared at Washington 
headquarters for Dr. Stier to read to 
the meeting. It was published also in 
the Information Letter of July 18. 


The Board of directors of the National 
Canners Association at its meeting May 
23, passed a resolution which stated in 
effect: “The members of this Association 
abhor both price conspiracies and mon- 
oply in-any form, and endorse all sound 
efforts to curb conspiracy and eradicate 
monopoly. By the same token, the Asso- 
ciation believes that the public interest 
will be effectively served and a free 
economy fostered by dissipating the ex- 
isting confusion and doubts concerning 
the legal propriety of individual pricing 
practices or the good faith meeting of 
competition by individual sellers.” 


This action was taken by the Board 
following a discussion of the various bills 
that have been introduced to amend the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Some members 
of the Board construed the resolution to 
mean that the Association should go on 
record in support of the Capehart Bill 
and oppose the Kefauver Bill. A motion 
was introduced to that effect. This mo- 
tion, however, was later withdrawn when 
it became evident that the sense of the 
Board was not to take a position with 
respect to any of the specific bills before 
the Congress. The minutes of the Board 
meeting show clearly the consensus of 
Board opinion: 


It was asked if such action involved 
a blanket endorsement of the pending 
bills, and the. sponsor of the motion re- 
plied that was his understanding. The 
question was referred to Mr. Austern, 
however, and he outlined briefly the ob- 
jectives of two of the bills and mentioned 
that others were also pending on this 
subject. After some discussion by mem- 
bers of the Board, the motion was 
amended by eliminating support of any 
specific legislation by the Association, 
the understanding being that any bill 
responsive to the Association resolution 
would merit support when it came to 
hearing. The motion as amended was 
seconded and carried. 


It is evident from this that the Board 
of Directors was willing to stand on the 
principle of the resolution but was un- 
willing at that time to go on record in 
support of any particular bills or to op- 
pose any other proposed legislation in 
this field. Thus the statements that have 
been made to the effect that the N.C.A. 
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is supporting the Capehart Bill and op- 
posing the Kefauver Bill have no basis 
in fact but are merely an erroneous in- 
terpretation of the N.C.A. Board action. 


It should be made clear that the policy 
of the N.C.A. is stated in principle by 
this resolution but it should also be made 
clear that N.C.A. policy with respect to 
legislation designed to carry out this 
principle will be determined when the 
Congress decides to hold hearings on 
bills to amend the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Since the Administration has recog- 
nized the need for a careful study of the 
whole field of anti-trust legislation and 
since a special committee is being ap- 
pointed by the Attorney General to make 
such a study, it would seem logical that 
Congress, faced with what is admittedly 
an extremely confused legal problem 
with respect to Robinson-Patman legis- 
lation, would want to have the benefit of 
this committee’s study before considering 
any specific proposals at a hearing. 

The N.C.A. believes that an indepen- 
dent study of this field of legislation is 
long overdue and that the results of such 
a study could very well result in a clearer 
statement of public policy than has here- 
tofore been made by the Congress or any 
other government body, and that such a 
statement would contribute materially to 
a better understanding on the part of 
businessmen as to the government’s ob- 
jective in regulating pricing and other 
trade practices. 


HALE BILL WOULD SIMPLIFY 
F & D STANDARD PROCEDURE 


A bill, (HR-5055), introduced by Rep- 


. resentative Robert Hale (Rep. Maine), 
, would simplify the procedure for estab- 


lishing Standards of Identity, Quality 


' and Fill of Container for canned and 


other foods. The Bill, supported by both 
Food and Drug and industry, would 
eliminate the requirement that a formal 
hearing be held before a Standard may 
be issued, unless a hearing is specifically 
requested by any of the parties involved. 
It would also permit manufacturers of 


' ingredients used in the particular food, 


and other interested parties to request a 
hearing, as well as the manufacturer of 


' the food itself. Testimony before a House 


sub-committee brought out the fact that 
formal hearings are unduly prolonged, 
because every paragraph of a proposed 
regulation must be reviewed, whether or 
not contested. The Hale Bill would limit 
formal hearings to the controversial pro- 
visions of a proopsed Standard. The bill 
was reported out favorably this week by 
the House Commerce Committee. 


HOUSE PASSES 
WOLVERTON BILL 


The House of Representatives, on 
Thursday, July 16, passed the Wolverton 
Bill (HR-5740), which provides for lim- 
ited factory inspection. As mentioned in 
past issues of this publication, the Bill 
woud require, in addition to a writen 


notice, the presentation cf credentials, a 
written report of inspection findings, a 
descriptive receipt of samples taken, and 
a copy of the laboratory analysis of such 
samples. It would prohibit the use of 
such reports or analyses in labeling, ad- 
vertising, or other sales promotion. In 
the event of court procedings it would 
make samples available to the canner or 
his agent, and a true copy of the analysis 
on which the proceeding is based. 


NCA STATISTICAL 
BULLETINS MAILED 


Canned Food Pack Statistics, 1952, 
Part I for Vegetables, and Part II, for 
Fruits, have been mailed by the Division 
of Statistics, National Canners Associa- 
tion. The bulletins list individual packs 
by state and can size, and in standard 
cases of 2’s for vegetables from 1948 
thru 1952. Total pack figures are listed 
as far back as records are available. The 
bulletins are compiled with scrupulous 
care by Assistant Division Director, Mrs. 
Ula Vickers, and her capable and efficient 
lieutenants, the Misses Artie Simon and 
Pat Bowman. In this issue, which is 
accompanied by the annual “Almanac”, 
the staff of “The Canning Trade” ac- 
knowledges with grateful appreciation, 
the cooperation of the Division, without 
which a large portion of the figures in- 
cluded in the “Almanac” would not be 
possible. 


NEW WAREHOUSE 


Flotill Products Inc., Stockton, Calif., 
has arranged to erect a warehouse at 
near-by Modesto, at an estimated cost of 
$200,000. 


FARQUHAR APPOINTS 
SALES AGENTS 


A. B. Farquhar Company, York, Penn- 
sylvania manufacturers of belt conveyors 
and other material handling equipment, 
has appointed the Kornylak Engineering 
Corporation of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
sales agents, in order to provide a better 
service for their customers. 


NAMED SALES AGENTS 


B. Dorman & Sons, Ine., has been 
named New York metropolitan area bro- 
kers for Campagnola Food Products, of 
Gardens, California, canners of Italian 
pear-shaped tomatoes, tomato paste, and 
pizza sauce. 


HEADS BORDEN DEPARTMENT 


The Borden Company announces the 
appointment of Donald E. Mooks, as di- 
rector of its new products laboratory, 
succeeding Dr. Frank L. Seymour-Jones, 
who died early this month. 
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Take the simple word,“ Ability.”” When a supplier has 
that—plus enterprise and foresight—it becomes an even 
more important word: “Availability.” 

Time after time, since the turn of the century, manu- 
facturers have come to Canco wanting new and different 
types of packages for new and different types of products. 
Time after time . . . we’ve been ready with the answer. 

For Canco doesn’t wait to be asked. We are constantly 
striving to improve the methods and materials we use to 
help customers and prospective customers market their 
products more profitably. 


In short, no other organization can match Canco’s 


# What OU want combination of people, conveniently located plants, re- 
\ 


search, technical assistance, delivery service, quality and 
experience. As a result, you get what you want ... where 
you want it, and when! 


That’s why it’s just plain common sense to 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 


Where you want it... CAN 
COMPANY 


= 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


and when! 


The Sanitary Can—pertected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business ; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 

Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for can- 
ned foods of all kinds. 
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MARKET NEWS 


RAIN AT LAST—TOMATO CARRYOVER—FISH PACKS 


RAIN—Badiy needed rain has come 
to most important canning areas East 
of the Mississippi since last week’s re- 
port. Rain in Southern Wisconsin on 
Friday, July 17, came too late to produce 
better tonnage of peas, but it was ex- 
pected to improve quality. The late pack 
in this important area, which has the 
largest acreage of peas in the State, and 
where the pack is winding up this 
week, is expected to be well below last 
year because of lack of moisture. 

The same general rain which visited 
most of the Midwest, helped corn and 
tomatoes and other crops in Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Indiana considerably. North- 
ern Wisconsin and Minnesota conversely, 
has had too much rain. Some parts of 
the Northwest also enjoyed a much 
needed rain. Just how much it helped 
there is not known at this time. General 
rains in New York State over this same 
week-end, the 17th and 18th, helped all 
crops, especially cabbage, corn, beans 
and tomatoes, which were suffering most. 
Most bean plants in that State are now 
in operation with early yields running 
only around 1800 to 2,000 pounds, or 
about half a crop. Later pickings should 
improve. 


In the Middle Atlantic and South At- 
lantic States the rain did not come until 
Wednesday evening, the 22nd, but it 
rained all night in most localties, and 
there’s still rain in the air here in Balti- 
more Thursday morning. The area can 
use more. In many localities, this was 
the first drop of rain since June 14, and 
there were not too many drops on that 
day. Previously the entire area had re- 
ceived good rains up to the end of May. 
There’s litle question but that last night’s 
rain will help corn, tomatoes, and many 
other crops. Later plantings of beans 
should also be helped, but beans had 
come to a rather sorry state with yields 
drastically reduced, and the beans that 
were on the vines pithy. 

According to a report from Secretary 
York of Pennsylvania, prospects are for 
a considerable increase in the pea pack 
in that State over 1952—and nearer the 
1951 level. He reports corn in good con- 
dition, tomatoes and beans near normal, 
but all crops needing moisture as of July 
20. As reported above, that moisture 
arrived on July 22. 


TOMATO STOCKS—During the week 
carryover stocks of canned tomatoes as 
of July 1 were issued by the National 
Canners Association. Figures for Cali- 
fornia are reported in detail in our Cali- 
fornia Market Report. Generally speak- 
ing, California stocks are well above 
those of last year, yet not as burdensome 
as had been expected. 


A birds-eye view of the tomato carry- 
over situation on a national basis, and 


14 


by area, is contained in the tables below. 
The shipment tables, too, are worthy of 
careful study. The tomato juice figures 
by comparison are most interesting. 


CANNED TOMATO 
SUPPLY PICTURE 


Source: NCA Division of Statistics 
Thousands of Actual Cases 
1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
Carryover July 1,868 55 1,727 


Pack 25,176 
Total Supply 26,903 
Stocks July 1 si § a 4,959 
Shipments 4/1 to 7/1 ........ 530 2,657 3,825 
Shipments 7/1 to 7/1 ........ 20,537 26,001 21,949 
JULY 1, CARRYOVER 
BY AREA 

1952 1953 
62 78 
Midwest 185 665 
West 1.044 3,121 
South 130 640 


ANNUAL MOVEMENT 
JULY 1 to JULY 1 


1952 1953 
458 526 
Midwest 5,060 3,319 
West 7,365 8,591 
South 3,103 2,284 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE 
Thousands of Actual Cases 
1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 


Carryover July 1. 3,004 917 5,805 
Pack 22,741 31,626 31,417 
25,745 32,5438 36,722 
Shipments 4/1 to 7/1 ........ 2,991 5,488 7,615 
Shipments 7/1 to 7/1 ........ 24,828 27,238 30,488 


FISH PACKS—Packs of canned fish 
during 1952 totaled 815,213,000 pounds 
with a value of $305,829,000, according 
to a report issued by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. These figures, which do not 
include by-products, compare with a pack 
of 800,514,000 pounds in 1951 with a 
value of $301,210,000. Total value of all 
eanned fish and by-products in 1952 
amounted to $373,821,000, some $3 mil- 
lion more than in the previous year, but 
well below the $408,524,000 total value 
in 1950. In both production and value 
canned tuna and tuna-like fishes, was the 
most important pack. A total of 9,120,- 
889 standard cases valued at $113,034,510 
was packed in 1952. In total number of 
cases this is an all-time record, exceeding 
last year’s pack by nearly a million cases, 
and the previous record pack of 1950 by 
some 100,000 cases. The 1952 canned sal- 
mon pack, the next most important com- 
modity, totaled 4,464,347 standard cases 
valued at $98,263,789. A striking con- 
trast was noted in the sardine packs. 
The Maine pack increased from 1,677,000 
standard cases, with a value of $14,635,- 
000 in 1951 to 3,531,000 standard cases, 
valued at $21,503,000 in 1952. At the 
same time the California sardine pack 
was decreasing from 2,865,000 standard 
cases with a value of near $20 million 
in 1951 to an infinitesimal 106,746 stand- 
ard cases, valued at $918,072 in 1952. The 


shrimp pack dropped off slightly from 
871,000 standard cases in 1951 to 818,000 
standard cases in 1952, while the value 
rose from $12,187,000 to $12,999,000 in 
1952. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Interest Heightened But Some Inclined To 
Wait Out Crop Situation—Early ‘‘Specials’’ 
On Tomatoes—Sharp Drop In Late Pea 
Packing—Strong Bean Market—Corn Quiet 
—Better Salmon Movement — Stiffening 
Tone In Sardines—Albacore Run Poor— 
Usual Labor Trouble In California—Short 
RSP Cherry Deliveries In Prospect—Orange 
And Blended Juices Off Market. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., July 23, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Trade interest 
here is centering in reports of drouth 
damage in major canning areas and po- 
tential labor difficulties in the California 
fruit canning districts. With pro-rates 
creeping into the situation in some in- 
stances, buying interest has been stimu- 
lated, and there has been a perceptible 
quickening of interest in many lines here 
during the week. 


THE OUTLOOK — While day-to-day 
developments in the new pack situation 
are mainly of a bullish nature, experi- 
enced buyers are inclined to sit back and 
wait out the situation and a settling 
down of the price basis. There is nothing 
wrong with the over-all production pic- 
ture which a few days of rain would not 
help adjust, many seem to feel. In other 
instances, management is adamant in 
adhering to a limited inventory policy, 
and is prepared to risk a higher pur- 
chasing level in maintaining this policy. 


TOMATOES—Reflecting an unexpect- 
ed break in buying low-priced raw stock 
in the open market, a few canners in the 
Tri-States have been offering early pack 
tomatoes for prompt shipment down to 
90 cents for standard 1s and $1.10 for 
303s, with 10s offered in a limited way 
as low as $6.00. These prices are defi- 
nately in the “special” category, how- 
ever, and do not reflect what will proba- 
bly be the going market as the season 
develops. Standard No. 2s are held by 
most sellers at $1.35, with 2%s at $2.00 
and upwards in the midwest. 


PEAS—A steady demand for new pack 
peas has kept the market in the Tri- 
States in steady position. Reports from 
the Midwest note a sharp drop in late 
packing, and some canners are making 
sharp pro-rates in standard 303s in both 
sweets and Alaskas. Reports from the 
Northwest are also unfavorable as to 
pack totals, with the peas running 
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MARKET NEWS 


heavily to the smaller sieves in many 
instances as a result of early cutting. 


BEANS—A strengthening market is 
reported in green beans, reflecting the 
backward pack situation, and Maryland 
canners are quoting standards at $1.25 
and up and extra standards at $1.40 up, 
f.o.b. With weather cutting into the crops 
in major packing areas, grower prices 
in many instances have risen to the point 
where canners are unable to operate in 
competition with the fresh market. 


CORN—Reports on the progress of 
corn canning crops are generally favora- 
ble thus far, although in a few instances 
heat damage is beginning to worry can- 
ners. The spot market is quiet and with- 
out change. 


SALMON—Reports from Alaska indi- 
cate that the pack is running behind 
expectations in many instances, although 
it is a little early as yet to draw any 
definite conclusions on the final over-all 
supply from the current season’s opera- 
tions. Meanwhile, hot weather has stim- 
ulated demand and a better movement is 
reported, although trading is still mostly 
in smal] lots for distributors’ immediate 
needs. Copper River sockeyes are offer- 
ing for prompt shipment at $27 for tall 
1s and $17.50 for flat halves, with Alaska 
reds at $27 for 1s, Kings at $24 for 1s, 


and chums at $15.00 for 1s and $8.00 to 
$8.50 for halves, all f.o.b. Seattle. 


SARDINES—With the pack in Maine 
still some million cases behind last year, 
and California offerings out of the pic- 
ture, a stiffening tone is evident in the 
sardine market. Maine canners have 
made considerable progress in cleaning 
up the consignments which had been 
undermining the market, and the price 
basis is now well set at $6.50 per case 
for quarter keyless oils, f.o.b. Maine can- 
neries, with a $6.75 market talked for 
the near future. Demand is improving. 


TUNA—Reports from California note 
an extremely poor run of albacore, and 
the market is strong in California. De- 
mand is good and the trade is endeavor- 
ing to build up holdings to meet the 
seasonal spurt in demand. Prices on 
Japanese tuna, which were advanced re- 
cently, threaten to move up again on 
reports of a backward canning season 
in Japan. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—West Coast 
packers are going through the usual 
throes in endeavoring to reach an agree- 
ment with cannery worke*s’ unions on 
the current season’s operations, and 
progress thus far has been slow. There 
is fear expressed in some quarters that 
the big blow may fall at a time when the 
heavy peach run is made. Meanwhile, 


there is considerable interest reported in 
new pack apricots. 


RSP CHERRIES—Reports from up- 
state indicate that briners and freezers 
are making sharp inroads into cherry 
stocks that would normally go into the 
cans, and short deliveries are in prospect. 
In Michigan, heat has cut into the cherry 
yield. 


CITRUS—Orange and blended juices 
are pretty much a thing of the past, 
insofar as open market offerings are 
concerned. Canners are holding the small 
stocks still in their warehouses for de- 
liveries against orders already booked. 
Grapefruit juice continues to offer, how- 
ever, with 2s at 95 cents and 46-ounce at 
$2.05, and some tangerine juice is also 
available, at $1.05 and $2.35, respectively, 
both f.o.b. canneries. Some grapefruit 
sections are still on offer at $1.40 for 
303s, with broken at $1.30, and limited 
supplies of citrus salad, in 303s, are re- 
ported at $1.95 for fancy and $1.80 for 
choice, likewise f.o.b. Florida cannery 
points. 


DISSOLVED 


The partnership of Louis Scarlata and 
Fred A. Plagg in the Scarlata & Plagg 
Canning Co., Stockton, Calif., has been | 
dissolved, with Louis Searlata continuing 
as the Scarlata Canning Co. 


EQUIPMENT 


---ROBINS HAS WHAT YOU NEED! | 


Robins is headquarters for 
the most complete line of 
food processing and han- 
dling machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies. 


And that isn’t Robins’ 
only claim to fame! The 
Robins line is dependable 
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Blanchers » Conveyors 
Cutters « Elevators 
Feed Reels « Fillers 

Graders « Hoists 
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because it has grown with Robins for 
98 years. That is your assurance that 
every item is modern, well made 
and constructed . . . has a record 
of competent, outstanding per- 
formance. 


Let your Robins representative 
advise you... he knows your in- 
dustry ... he knows your problems. 


July 27, 1953 


WIRE, WRITE, PHONE, OR SEE YOUR ROBINS 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOUR COPY OF ROBINS 
CATALOG—over 250 pages of every type of 
equipment for better operation. 


HK Robins 


AND COMPRNY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


You see ROBINS! * 


Picking Tables 
Retorts « Slitters 
Snippers Washers 
Werever you look... 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


More And More Buyers Are ‘‘Willin’’—As- 

paragus Moving Up—Sweet Pea Pack In 

Trouble—Pressure Still On For Bean Deliver- 

ies—Tomato Interest Sustained—Ready For 

Lima Pack—Northwest Fruit Prices Hiked— 

Citrus Unchanged—Needed Cocktail Can’t 
Be Found—Salmon Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., July 23, 1953 


THE SITUATION — The trade are 
showing more willingness right along to 
step in and buy as markets generally 
are firm and reports of crop and pack, 
progress from many areas are anything 
but encouraging. Reports here from Wis- 
consin indicate the pack of sweet peas 
is falling down badly due to hot, dry 
weather and interest in peas has perked 
up considerably as a result. Bean can- 
ners in the Middlewest should start oper- 
ations this week and they will have to 
come up with an excellent pack if they 
are to supply anticipated requirements 
from this area due to light packs in other 
parts of the country. Asparagus has also 
come in for some special attention this 
week as the smaller pack on the Coast 
has had a bullish effect on the market 
and some local canners have already 
raised prices with others expected to 
follow suit shortly. Tomato canners too 
are getting firmer ideas as the new pack 
draws closer and the trade have been 
buying much more freely than they have 
been for some time. 


Buyers here would like to purchase 
additional quantities of fancy whole ker- 
nel corn, sliced beets, applesauce, cock- 
tail and Blue Lake beans, all of which 
they can’t find. Unfortunately, the latter 
item is already sold out and the pack 
hasn’t yet started but the others will find 
a ready home once the new packs begin. 
Distributors have little to worry about 
in the way of lower prices except on 
salmon which has been expected to ease 
off but a disappointing pack to date has 
changed all that. Green beans might also 
be listed as an exception as new pack 
prices are up considerably from last year 
but right now the trade are more inter- 
ested in getting deliveries than they are 
in prices. 


ASPARAGUS—Despite all the trade’s 
pessimistic predictions about lower prices 
once the pack was completed, this item 
has upset the dope bucket and prices are 
now in the process of going up. A smal- 
ler pack in California seems to have done 
the trick and local canners are doing a 
brisk business. Fancy all green cuts and 
tips have been advanced in at least one 
case from $2.20 to $2.35 basis No. 303s 
with other sizes in proportion. It is ex- 
pected the entire industry will be up to 
the same level shortly. 
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PEAS—Wisconsin canners are having 
trouble with the current pack of sweets 
and it’s quite obvious now the pack will 
be off substantially from last year. Fur- 
thermore, as in the case of Alaskas, very 
few standards have been packed and the 
industry is expected to terminate the 
pack with a severe shortage of this 
grade. Some tentative prices have been 
named on the same basis as last year 
which would make fancy ungraded $.95 
for eight ounce, $1.50 for 303s and $8.25 
for tens. Fancy threes are listed at 
$1.07%, $1.60 and $9.25 while extra 
standard fours are quoted at $.85, $1.32% 
and $7.75. However, there is every indi- 
cation these prices will be higher. 


GREEN BEANS—This is still the hot 
item as far as vegetables are concerned 
and while some shipments have reached 
here the pressure is still on for quick 
deliveries. Somewhat lower quotations 
have reached here although so far they 
have not had much effect on those dis- 
tributors who purchased at the original 
level as getting additional stock seems 
to be the important factor. Blue Lakes 
are on every buyer’s short list but nothing 
is offered and, apparently, won’t be. Blue 
Lake canners will have only one problem 
and that will be to try and satisfy a de- 
mand that can’t be filled. 


TOMATOES—Recent interest in toma- 
toes and products was again sustained 
this week and the trade are now finding 
fewer canners with standard 2s to sell 
at $1.30. Extra standards are at a bot- 
tom of $1.40 to $1.45 with indications 
these prices will move higher as the new 
pack approaches. Catsup in 14 oz. bottles 
is up to a bottom of $1.45 from a low 
of $1.25 and the new pack is expected to 
bring even higher prices. Fancy juice is 
rapidly cleaning up and small unsold 
stocks in the Midwest are now firmly 
held at a bottom of $2.25. Things are 
looking up. 


LIMA BEANS — Eastern ,canners of 
fresh green lima beans anticipate the 
1953 pack will start about the 10th of 


. August. Prices which reached here this 


week listed fancy tiny green at $1.45 for 
eight ounce, $1.75 for ones, $2.45 for 
303s and $13.75 for tens. Fancy small 
are offered at $1.30, $1.55, $2.20 and 
$12.50. Medium are listed at $1.15, $1.35, 
$2.00 and $11.50. Distributors here will 
be needing certain sizes and grades as 
soon as they are ready. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Prices on 
pears are going up as one important 
factor increased prices this week to $2.25 
for choice ones and $11.75 for tens with 
2%’s quoted out entirely. Higher costs 
on the new pack is given as the primary 
reason for the increase. This same can- 
ner quotes new pack Boysenberries and 
Youngberries at $1.70 for fancy eight 
0z., $3.10 for 303s, $3.55 for 2s and $17.50 
for tens. New pack. Loganberries are 
quoted at $1.62% for fancy eight ounce, 
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$2.95 for 303s, $3.45 for 2s and $16.50 
for tens. Heavy sales and higher costs 
have pushed prices on black cherries up 
to $1.75 for eight ounce, $3.05 for 1s, 
$3.55 for 2s, $5.00 for 2%s and $18.00 
for tens. 

Prices this week remain unchanged but 
very firm and the trade are now resigned 
to the fact that if there are any further 
price changes between now and new pack 
they will be higher. Sales have been ex- 
cellent and unsold stocks are in a position 
where they shouldn’t last until the new 
pack begins. 


COCKTAIL—Every buyer in the mar- 
ket could use additional cocktail but can- 
ners appear to be completely sold out as 
nothing at all is offered. The trade are 
now awaiting developments out of the 
new pack which is expected to get under 
way about the fifteenth of next month. 


SALMON—This pack is not shaping 
up as expected at all and sales of salmon 
the past week, particularly where con- 
signed stocks are available, were much 
better while tendencies to shade prices 
have just about disappeared. New pack 
salmon is offered at $27.00 for Red 
Alaska talls, and $17.50 for halves. Chi- 
nooks are listed at $23.00 for talls and 
$16.50 for halves while Copper River 
sockeyes are quoted at $17.50 for halves 
with no prices on talls as yet. Fancy 
Puget Sound sockeyes are offered at 
$19.50 for halves and $11.90 for quarters. 
Chums list at $14.50 for talls and $8.50 
for halves. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Strike Threat Continues—Tomato & Prod- 

ucts Carryover Above Last Year, Movement 

Also—Large Canner Names Apricot Open- 

ings — Applesauce Pack Underway — First 

Peach Prices About Same As Spot—Salmon 
Quiet. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 23, 1953 


THE SITUATION —The California 
canned foods market continues to show 
a firmer tone, with the possibility of a 
strike of cannery workers a contributing 
factor. This matter should be settled one 
way or the other within a few days. In 
the meantime, offers for many items of 
new pack carry conditional clauses. Ship- 
ping instructions continue to roll in, with 
both car and cargo space at a premium, 
at times. Weather conditions during the 
past month have favored crops and har- 
vests are up to earlier expectations. 


TOMATO STOCKS—A feature of the 
week has been the release on the part of 
the Canners League of California of fig- 
ures showing the carryover stocks of 
tomatoes and tomato products as of July 1, 
1953. These figures, coupled with the 
report of a greatly reduced acreage of 
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tomatoes in California for processing, 
have served to strengthen the tone of the 
market, although prices remain about the 
same. The carryover stocks of canned 
tomatoes totaled 2,778,466 cases com- 
pared with 987,446 cases same date last 
year. 2,418,774 cases of the 1953 carry- 
over were regulation round tomatoes and 
359,692 of Italian type. The combined 
unsold stocks of these were 1,986,204 
cases. 


The carryover stocks and unsold bal- 
ances of tomato products on July 1 were 
(Figures in Parentheses are correspond- 
ing figures for 1952.) Tomato Juice 2,357- 
165, (2,719,144) unsold 1,550,288; Tomato 
Catsup 3,128,098, (2,260,597) unsold 
2,757,780; Tomato Chili Sauce 338,558, 
(351,565) unsold 292,163; Tomato Sauce 
and/or Hot Sauce 2,824,581, (1,073,303) 
unsold 2,285,080; Tomato Puree 1,092,709, 
(1,176,923) unsold 782,395; Tomato Paste 
2,374,618, (1,578,694) unsold 2,019,518, 
and Tomato Products not specified in this 
list 152,614, (371,261) unsold 92,889. 


MOVEMENT—The movement of can- 
ned tomatoes for the period July 1, 1952 
to July 1, 1953 was 7,850,533 cases, 
against 6,549,035 cases for the previous 
year; tomato juice 11,971,872 cases, 
against 9,110,413 a year earlier; tomato 


catsup 8,272,841, against 7,973,486; to- 
mato chili sauce 1,196,901, against 997,- 
823; tomato sauce 5,527,442, against 
6,380,192; tomato puree, 1,943,063, against 
2,162,147; tomato paste, 5,846,869, against 
6,930,204, and other tomato products, 
485,845, against 699,394. The report di- 
rects attentioin to the fact that the 
movement figures for tomato paste, to- 
mato puree and other tomato products 
not elsewhere specified, covered a 13- 
month period to July 1, 1952. 


Tomatoes and.tomato products are 
moving out quite freely with some of the 
very low prices quoted until a short time 
ago no longer to be found. Recent esti- 
mates indicate that the acreage for pro- 
cessing is down to about 80,000 acres in 
California, against about 112,900 acres 
harvested last year. Considerable of the 
acreage that has been dropped this year 
in favor of other crops has been marginal 
land, or land that has been overworked 
in recent years, so if weather conditions 
are good it is very possible that the aver- 
age yield per acre will be up. 


APRICOTS—The canning of apricots 
came to an end some time ago in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, 
and is now just reaching its peak in the 
coastal district around San Francisco 


Bay. The opening list of the California 
Packing Corporation, released July 20, 
and covering featured brands is as fol- 
lows: Unpeeled halves, No. 2%, $3.35; 
No. 303, $2.15, and buffet, $1.35. Un- 
peeled whole No. 2%, $2.75, and No. 303, 
$1.75. Whole peeled, No. 2%, $3.45, and 
in glass, $3.65. Apricot nectar is quoted 
at $1.05 in No. 211 and at $3.25 in 46-oz. 
The trade is being advised that there is 
a possibility of a cannery strike being 
called and that should this occur, all un- 
shipped balances due on contracts, as of 
August 21, will be equitably prorated 
according to available stocks on that 
date. 


APPLE SAUCE—The canning of ap- 
ple sauce is getting under way in the 
important Sebastopol district, where the 
famous Gravenstein is grown. Some busi- 
ness is being reported at $1.55 on No. 
303 fancy and $1.45 for choice, with No. 
10 fancy at $8.00. Old stock was almost 
completely drained out when the new 
season got under way. 


PEACHES — The canning of peaches 
is getting under way on a considerable 
scale in the San Joaquin Valley district 
and here and there canners are putting 
out tentative price lists. In fact, one can- 
ner is reported to have booked business 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED | 
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GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE.MD. | THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 


and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMEES, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 
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on Elbertas at $2.28 for choice, both 
halves and sliced in the No. 2% size. 
This closely approximates the spot mar- 
ket on this item. 


SALMAN—The canned salmon market 
is a quiet one, despite the fact that can- 
ning is in full swing in Alaska. The pack 
of 66 canneries in operation there totaled 
797,394 cases on July 11, or about 235,000 
cases less than at a corresponding date 
last year. Red salmon accounted for 
605,403 cases of the pack so far. The 
market for No. 1 tall red salmon is 
around $26.00 a case, or about what spot 
has been selling for in recent weeks. 
Some Puget Sound sockeye halves have 
sold of late at $18.00, although most 
stocks are held at $18.50. 


HUNT FOODS 
PROMOTION CAMPAIGN 


Hunt Foods has designated August, 
September and October as “Hunt Foods 
Dollar Sale month” throughout the na- 
tion, it was announced this week by Sales 
Promotion Manager, Hy Freedman. 


During the past few years Dollar Sales 
have been held by individual markets and 
cooperative chains. Last year more than 
5,000 markets in the United States held 
a Hunt Foods Dollar Sale and moved 
nearly a million cases of Hunt Red Label 
products into consumer shopping baskets. 
One group of 96 stores in Texas sold 
35,000 cases in a three-day sale and a 
single Los Angeles super market sold 
4,700 cases of Hunt merchandise in one 
weekend. A well known voluntary coop 
has held the Hunt Foods Dollar Sale each 
year for the past three years with as 
many as 630 stores participating. 


Thousands of endorsements for the 
Hunt Dollar Sale have been received 
from grocers throughout the country. 
Not only have these reports proven its 
effectiveness in moving large quantities 
of Hunt merchandise, but surveys indi- 
eate that increased volume is evident in 
every department in the market during 
the sale. 


Mr. Freedman revealed that for the 
three-month campaign, the company has 
prepared new, powerful shopper-attract- 
ing display material which will be fur- 
nished without charge to any market 
desiring to sponsor the Dollar Sale. Each 
display kit contains 28 colorful pieces in- 
cluding four large double overwire theme 
banners reading “Hunt Foods Dollar 
Sale”, four full-color overwire pennants 
which contain exact reproductions of 
prize winning recipe ads, four 2-color 
overwire banners, stack cards and shelf 
flange cards. Featured on the display 
material is the company’s popular car- 
toon character, “The Happy Huntsman.” 
The entire kit has been designed to at- 
tract attention and create impulse pur- 
chases. Many of the ideas for this 
material have been obtained from sug- 
gestions and recommendations received 
from the trade and from company sales- 
men. 


EVERS JOINS 
AC’CENT TECHNICAL STAFF 


Clifford F. Evers has been appointed 
assistant to the technical services direc- 
tor for Ac’cent (pure monosodium gluta- 
mate), according to an announcement by 
J. R. T. Bishop, vice-president in charge 
of the Amino Products Division of In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical Corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. Evers will assist Dr. B. F. 
Buchanan, technical service director, in 
the technical aspects of the Ac’cent 
program. 

One of the original pioneers in frozen 
food research, Mr. Evers is the author of 
numerous books and articles on the sub- 
ject. Since 1950 he has been research 
food technologist at the University of 
Maryland. From 1948 to 1950 he was 
director of the Fish and Wildlife Tech- 
nological Laboratory. From 1946 to 1948 
he was technical director of the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers. 
Prior to that time he was associated 
with the Birdseye Division of General 
Foods Corporation, first as a research 
chemist, then as assistant production 
manager, and finally as director of re- 
search, 


With his wife, Barbara Hutchings 
Evers, and Donald K. Tressler he is the 
co-author of the book “Into the Freezer 
and Out,” first published in 1946 and re- 
vised for re-publication this month. He 
is also the co-author, with Dr. Tressler, 
of “The Freezing Preservation of Fruits, 
Fruit Juices and Vegetables,” published 
in 1936, and “The Freezing Preservation 
of Foods,” published in 1943 with a sec- 
ond edition in 1947. 


Mr. Evers has a bachelor of science 
degree from the University of Michigan 
and a master of science from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


NAMED SALES CHIEF 


P. D. Fee, previously manager of the 
Minneapolis branch of Winston and New- 
ell Company, wholesale grocers, has been 
named general sales manager for the 


“company. 


Mr. Fee succeeds B. M. Crippin, who 
has resigned to become president of a 
new corporation which will establish a 
group of super markets in Texas. 


GETS HUMKO ACCOUNT 


Merchandisers Hawaiia has been named 
Hawaiian broker for the Humko Com- 
pany, Memphis shortening manufac- 
turers. 


IN NEW AD POST 


John M. Ryan has been appointed as- 
sistant advertising manager for Con- 
solidated Grocers’ Corporation, it is an- 
nounced by S. M. Kennedy, president. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 29-AUGUST 7, 1953— NEW 
YORK CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
16th Annual Mold Count School, Jordan 
Hall, Geneva Experiment Station, Gen- 
eva, N. Y. 

AUGUST 4, 1953— NEW YORK CAN- 
NERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Summer Outing, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 15-17, 1953—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Casablanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1953 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Til. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — wiscoNsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-138, 1953 — 1owa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1, 1953 — TENNESSEE- 
KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Meeting, Food Technology Building, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


DECEMBER 2, 1953—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales School, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATON, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1958—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 18-21, 1954 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P.Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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